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grocer in town. At home he never took a thing without asking 
for it, though legs of mutton have hung for days and days within 
his reach. But unfortunately we cannot say as much for "Floss," 
who however, will at once surrender anything taken, upon com- 
mand ; but we don't think that he looks as ashamed of the act as 
he ought to. He is no thief, however. 

We have not a doubt that early and persistent training of a 
bright dog, commencing with him when only a few weeks old, 
would cultivate the moral side of his nature, as his intellectual 
side is trained and developed by his intercourse with man. But 
beating never brings about any such results. 

The other evening we had turned " Floss " out into the barn, 
and when he returned through the well room we have no 
doubt he gave us notice he wished for water; but we did 
not observe it. As we passed into the kitchen we turned to close 
the door after the dog, and there he stood upon the threshold, 
with such a look of intense yearning coupled with astonishment 
on his face, that we' at once recognized his demand and supplied 
him with water. We thought that if there was not soul behind 
that look, the Creator of us all had surpassed Himself in lighting 
up the cold clay with the light of life. We don't say it can't be 
done, but we do not believe it is done. — Brunswick Telegraph. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Anthropology at the New Orleans Exposition. — Every 
allusion to anthropology in New Orleans should begin with Dr. 
Joseph Jones, author of the Smithsonian contribution entitled the 
Stone graves of Tennessee. Since writing this contribution Dr. 
Jones has utilized his leisure from an arduous profession to con- 
tinue his researches in American archaeology and in the various 
living problems which his position of president of the Board of 
Health brought before him. His splendid cabinet occupies one 
entire side of his house and contains nothing but the chef d'oeu- 
vres of American aboriginal art. Dr. Jones has in his possession 
a relic which will interest active archaeologists. At Selzertown, 
fourteen miles from Nachez, is a celebrated mound mentioned by 
Squier and Davis, covering about five acres of ground and about 
fifty feet high. 

The top of the mound is truncated and the sides indicate that 
the structure was formerly a regular teocalli erection. Into this 
Dr. Jones drove a trench twenty feet horizontally and fifteen feet 
deep, coming upon cedar posts and charcoal mixed with ashes. 
Beneath these ashes was discovered a fragment of a French burr 
millstone weighing about eight pounds. Dr. Jones has preserved 
this fragment as an evidence of the late day at which the Nachez 
Indians erected their pyramidal mounds. 

1 Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason, National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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Abbe Roquet, in the Bishop's palace, is an excellent Choctaw 
scholar, speaking the language fluently. He is collecting mate- 
rial for a grammar and dictionary of that language. 

In the New Orleans exposition almost every State and foreign 
government has exhibited something of the greatest interest to 
the anthropologist. From Maine we have basket and bark work 
of the Quoddy Indians. From Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina and a few other States there 
are very instructive private collections of antiquities. Louisiana 
exhibits one screen of the blow-tubes, basketry, bows and arrows 
and clothing of the Shetimasha Indians. Minnesota has a very 
large exhibit of sledges, birch bark work and Indian clothing. 
Nebraska, Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada and California all exhibit the weapons, dress and imple- 
ments of their modern tribes. The Greely relief relics attract 
a great deal of attention, including a great many articles illustra- 
tive of Greenland Eskimo life. In the government space are two 
anthropological exhibits. That of the Bureau of Ethnology con- 
tains the excellent models of Pueblos by the Mindeleff brothers, 
two Indian busts executed by Achille Collin, a fine group of pot- 
teries from Chiriqui and from the pueblos, and the superb cabinet 
of old pueblo pottery belonging to Mr. Thomas Keam, who also 
displays a large case of Moqui dance paraphernalia. 

The Smithsonian exhibit contains a typical series of stone im- 
plements arranged by Dr. Charles Rau, and an educational series 
of modern Indian specimens covering the entire continent and 
including every category of savage culture. 

The Mexican department cannot be too highly praised. In a 
store room at '45 Chartres street Mr. Abbadiano, a Mexican 
artist, has on exhibition a series of gelatine casts of celebrated 
Mexican antiquities for which he asks eight thousand dollars. 
The work in these far surpasses in delicacy that of M. Charnay 
in the Lorillard collection. It comes out also by examination 
that M. Charnay did not take the impression of the whole sacri- 
ficial stone but a group or two here and there and multiplied them 
to get the fifteen groups around the stone. Now in Abbadiano's 
cast of the whole stone it plainly appears that the second and 
fourth group to the left of the gutter contain women, and further- 
more the ornaments on the persons of the captives are by no 
means all alike. M. Abbadiano's collection should find place in 
some great public institution, and it is to be hoped that he will 
succeed in placing it there. 

The Mexican department proper contains about 700 cases, in 
every one of which something can be seen illustrative either of 
the old civilization of that country or of those interesting survi- 
vals and transitions which throw light upon the history of man- 
kind. The native drinks from the yuccas and cactuses, leather 
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work textiles, figurines in costume, pottery, in fine, everything 
exhibited should find place in a permanent museum. The Mexi- 
can commission and government deserve the highest commenda- 
tion for this interesting feature of the exposition. Even their 
musical exhibit in the celebrated band contained such instruments 
as the bandolon, salteria and timpanis, new to almost every 
visitor. 

The Central American States of Guatemala, Honduras and 
Salvador also contains many objects of interest to the student 
of primitive culture, showing the continuance old Maya cus- 
toms. 

A great part of the Japanese exhibit is devoted to education in 
that country, and is designed to show not only the method ol 
adopting new ideas, but the old customs are also set forth in 
quaint apparatus of older types. Quite a number of very primi- 
tive devices are also among the newer ones, lighting them up 
with excellent effect. 

The Chinese department is devoted to showing the cotton in- 
dustry in that conservative country. It is excellent. Here upon 
a series of wall screens is painted the whole operation from the 
planting to the wearing out. Around the space you see first a 
man ginning cotton with a little wooden thing that looks like a 
rude clothes wringer. Just beyond another is whipping it with a 
bowstring, and from point to point you are led by a series of dum- 
mies until the whole process is before you. 

Of the vast arena for flying wheels and nice adjustments of 
machinery, the culmination of all those primitive arts which it is 
the delight of the anthropologist to trace, we have not space to 
say more than that its rythmic pulsations seem to beat time to 
the great song of human progress. Man has built no prouder 
monument to his conquest of nature than this busy, varied, noisy 
scene. 



Dental Index. — It is quite probable that Professor Flower has 
hit upon a new and valuable index of race. In the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute (xiv, 183) appears a paper of his on the 
size of the teeth as a character of race. As a test of the size of 
the teeth is taken " the length in a straight line of the crowns of 
the five teeth of the upper molar series in situ, between the ante- 
rior surface of the first premolar and the posterior surface of the 
third molar, which length is the dental length (d). For the divisor 
is taken the cranio-facial axis, or baso-nasal length (B N), the 
distance between the nasion (naso-frontal suture) and basion 
(middle of the anterior edge of foramen magnum). The index 
will therefore be — ?J?- = dental index. 
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The result of applying this index will appear in the following 
tables : 



Average index 
of both series. 



Male gorilla, average of 3 

Female gorilla, average of 3 

Male chimpanzee, average of 3 . 
Female chimpanzee, average of 3 . 

Male orang, average of 4 

Female orang, average of 2 

Male siamang, I , 



BN 


d 


Index. 


124.0 


63.0 


50.8 


108.7 


63-3 


57-3 


96.7 


46.0 


47.6 


88.3 


42.7 


48.1 


109.2 


58.0 


53-i 


90.0 


51-5 


57-2 


79.0 


33-o 


4i-7 



}~ 



•47-9 
-55-2 



The races of men, as will be seen in the following table, may 
be divided into three classes by this index : 

Microdont, below 42. 
Mesodont, between 42-44. 
Megadont, above 44. 

Among the apes the first three species are megadont, while in 
the siamang the molar teeth are scarcely larger than in the higher 
races of men : 



Microdont Races. 



British 

Mixed European (not British) . . 
Ancient Egyptians 



Polynesians (mostly Sand'h Is.) 
Low caste Cent. & S. India m'ly 

Mesodont Races. 

Chinese 

American Indians, all parts.. . 
Malays of Java, Sumatra, &c. 
African Negroes, all parts .... 



Megadont Races. 

Melanesians, various islands . 

Andamanese 

*' 
Australians 

a 

Tasmanians 



Sex. 



I 



3 



Obser- 
vations 



Average. 
BN 



r? 


20 


1 00.0 


V 


13 


95-0 


c? 


52 


101.3 


V 


H 


95-i 


rf 


7 


101.4 


V 


8 


95-9 


ri , 


22 


i°5-3 


d' 


42 


99-5 



12 

31 
70 

44 
26 



21 

9 

8 

22 

14 
9 

4 



99.2 

99-7 

l°3-3 

97-9 



102.3 

94-4 

88.8 

102.5 

95-5 
1 00.0 

' 95-5 



Average 
d 



41.0 


41.0 


39-5 


41.6 


41.0 


40.5 


39-6 


41.6 


41.4 


40.8 


39-5 


41.2 


42.2 


40.1 


41.2 


41.4 



42.1 

42.5 

43-2 
44-5 
43-6 



45.2 
41.9 
41.2 

45-9 
44.0 

47-5 
46.5 



Average 
Index. 



42.6 
42.8 

43-3 
43-2 
44.6 



44.2 
44-4 
46.5 
44.8 
46.1 

47-5 
48.7 



Aver'e 
Index 
both 
sexes. 



J4I-3 
J41.1 
J- 41.0 



\ 45-5 
j-45-5 

} 4 8- 



The Microdont races include all the so-called Caucasian or 
white races ; the Mesodont the Mongolian or yellow races ; the 
Megadont the black races, including the Australians. In the case 
of the Polynesians and African Negroes the index is reduced by 
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the greater length of the basis cranii. It may not be premature 
therefore to say that the species homo sapiens is divided into three 
sub-species as follows : 

Microdont subspecies. 

Mesodont subspecies. 

Megadont subspecies. 

We may then reserve the term race for those actual grand 
divisions of humanity, twelve or fifteen or more, as the case may 
be, resulting from the crossing of these sub-species. 

MICROSCOPY. 1 

The Uses of Collodion. — In modern histological technique 
collodion has come to serve a variety of important purposes. 
Duval 2 was the first to call attention to its advantages as an im- 
bedding mass. He found that it penetrated preparations easily and 
thoroughly ; that it could be quickly brought to the proper degree 
of hardness in alcohol of 36° (80 <f ); that objects thus imbedded 
could be preserved in this alcohol for an indefinite length of time; 
that the imbedding mass preserved its transparency, so that the 
preparation could be easily examined ; that the sections did not 
require to be freed from the mass, since they could be colored 
and mounted in glycerine, and the mass remain unaffected by the 
process. 

As soon as Duval's discovery became known, Merkel and 
Schiefferdecker 3 began to experiment with collodion, and greatly 
improved and extended its use. 

It was found desirable first of all to be able to vary the concen- 
tration of the collodion, an end very conveniently reached by 
Merkel through the use of a solid preparation, called celloidin, 
which he dissolved in absolute alcohol and ether in equal parts. 

Duval mounted sections of objects imbedded in collodion in 
glycerine, and was unsuccessful in his experiments with balsam. 
Schiefferdecker has shown that by dehydrating the sections with 
95 per cent alcohol, and clarifying in oil origanum or oil of ber- 
gamot, the sections could be mounted in balsam (" Microscopy," 
Aug., 1884, p. 843). 

Some improvements of minor importance in the process of im- 
bedding have been made by Thoma, Blochmann and others. 

The importance of collodion in microtomy was much increased 
by the discovery that in combination with clove oil it could be 
used as a fixative for serial sections, and that the latter could be 
colored after they had been arranged and fixed on the slide. 
This invaluable method, discovered by Schallibaum, 4 presents all 

1 Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Mus. Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 

2 Joum. de l'anat. et de la physiol., xv, p. 185, 1879. 

3 Arch. f. Anat. u. Physiol., Anat. Abth., p. 199, 1882. 
« Arch. f. mik. Anat., XXII, p. 689, 1883. 



